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REVIEWS 

The Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetuation. By 
Thorstein Veblen. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. — 
xiii, 367 pp. 

The unrelenting ultimatum of the war has been to come to a deci- 
sion, an absolute decision, not a conditional one, an "if you are not 
with us you are against us " state of mind. There is no confusion 
in all this for those who have kept their patriotism intact. The patriot, 
if he is not a German, will find much satisfaction in his reading of 
The Nature of Peace and the Terms of its Perpetuation. He will not 
be discouraged by Professor Veblen's characterization of patriotism as 
an instinctive emotion " of contentious complexion which finds its full 
expression in no other outlet than warlike enterprise," whose "highest 
and final appeal is for death, damage, discomfort and destruction of 
the party of the second part." Nor will he be disturbed by the con- 
clusion that patriotism is serviceable only to the rulers of men, because 
if he is the sort of man who reads Veblen he will believe that he 
himself is moved to the conclusion not by instinct but by his own well- 
reasoned position regarding an array of circumstances, and that resort 
to the use of instinct in any of its manifestations is justifiable if it will 
deal Prussianism in Germany an effective and final blow. Professor 
Veblen furnishes the patriot with convincing argument that Germany 
is a standing menace to peace. In this most important contribution 
to the literature of the war, Professor Veblen asserts as true, what 
the popular patriot denies, that the people of Germany as well as 
their rulers are imbued with faith in the dynastic intention of their 
empire. They have never acquired the " live and let live" spirit. 
As shown in Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, they 
had not freed themselves of the servility characteristic of the feudal 
period, before the exploitation characteristic of machine produc- 
tion and modern finance was imposed. Modern Germany in its 
political aspect is the result of an overlordship of small principalities 
which had successfully impressed the people and brought them to a 
state of submission at the time the present German Empire came in- 
to existence. Industrial development was then far in arrears in the 
country, and free contact with other nations and other peoples, which 
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modern industry requires for its advancement, had not occurred. When 
Germany at last adopted the methods of modern mechanical science 
which originated in England and undertook to apply them to produc- 
tive enterprise, it did so without passing through the stage of social 
development which their use and wont represented. That is, the 
methods were imported ready-made and imposed on a people inured 
to servitude. The state was the ascendant fact at the time and, less 
directly than is popularly supposed, it turned the technology which 
in other countries had set up ideals of political freedom to the pur- 
poses of the German dynasty. 

In The Nature of Peace, Veblen applies this understanding of Ger- 
many to the possibility of the Allied nations' submission to the Prussian 
purpose. Submission might have its advantages for the common man 
in the countries at war with Germany ; in any case the prosecution of 
the war and its eventuation does not offer him any assurance of ad- 
vancement or security under the form of government he now enjoys. 

German militarism is the very obvious feeder of dynasty ; less ob- 
vious, as a feeder, is Germany's " industrial strategy." The disastrous 
results of militarism also are clear, while the nature of industrial strategy 
is misleading and insidious. Germany's industrial strategy is to con- 
serve its labor power through a system of legal regulations, through 
education in factory processes and a classification of its people for 
purposes of maximum efficiency in wealth production. In times of 
peace Germany conserved its people as it did all of its resources to 
convert them with a minimum of waste into wealth for the enrichment, 
not of the life of the people, but of the life of the empire. Such value 
as resulted for the people was in the nature of a general sanitation, and 
as virtuous as that appeared, it did not in the end contrast favorably, 
from the point of view of personal liberty, with the " live and let live " 
or " the devil take the hindmost" method of other nations. It does 
not appear that the common man in either case could find large margin 
for choice between the " industrial strategy " of Germany that fattens 
him for slaughter, and the chance to die or live lean which " industrial 
sabotage " offers him at the hands of our business men. 

But the common man " does not live by bread alone," as Professor 
Veblen and our own present exhibition of patriotic fervor remind us. 
The common man is a patriot irrespective of the advantages or disad- 
vantages of being one. He is " unable without advice " to see occa- 
sions for the display of his patriotism. The patriot promoters, that 
is, the " persons whose place in the national economy it is to look 
after that sort of thing," are a nation's masters. They are, as it may 
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happen, emperors, kings, presidents, statesmen, politicians, and in 
the countries called democracies, they are in chief the business men 
who guide and instruct and formulate the political policies of their 
state. The reasons for an intensive promotion of patriotic impulse in 
a dynastic state are obvious and have received ample advertisement at 
the hands of Germany. Manifestly, in democracies, the case differs. 
For while the raison d'etre of a dynasty is the extension of empire, 
and that extension is dependent on an unbroken loyalty of the common 
man, it is not so apparent why patriotism is a business asset of service 
to other states where the primary interest is no longer an extension of 
domain. Private business requires the whole state equipment to pur- 
sue its internal and international trade policy. The extension and ad- 
venture of private business in foreign countries demand the protection 
of a state pledged to such business undertakings launched in its name. 
Professor Veblen points out : 

The run of facts touching this matter is something as follows. At the 
instance of business men who stand to gain by it, and with the cordial sup- 
port of popular sentiment, the constituted authorities sedulously further the 
increase of shipping and commerce under the protection of the national 
power. At the same time they spend substance and diplomatic energy in 
an endeavor to extend the international market facilities open to the coun- 
try's business men, with a view always to a preferential advantage in favor 
of those business men, also with the sentimental support of the common 
man and at his cost. To safeguard these commercial interests as well as 
the property -holdings of the nation's citizens in foreign parts, the nation 
maintains naval, military, consular and diplomatic establishments at the 

common expense The common man is proud and glad to bear this 

burden for the benefit of his wealthier neighbors, and he does so with the 
singular conviction, that in some occult manner he profits by it. All this 
is incredible but it is an every-day fact [pages 25, 26]. 

To keep this every-day fact in working shape the business man 
cannot, it is plain to see, suffer the common man to witness any slight 
to national prestige. If the Allied nations of Europe, especially 
England, and later if America could have parried the aggressive pre- 
tensions as well as the actual aggressions of Germany without letting 
them come to an issue and so without endangering patriotism, it is pos- 
sible that business interests would have preferred peace to war. For 
private business was getting on very comfortably without war, "barring 
a slight and intermittent mutter of discontent " against the unabated rule 
of private business. If any of the nations had passed by Germany's 
aggressions, and the national prestige had suffered in consequence, the 
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stability of the patriotic mind is such as to accept, it might be, the sug- 
gestion that the state, as it is at the time constituted, is not a matter 
of such particular importance as to call for sacrifice. For the business 
man that would be an untoward event. 

While the war against Germany is a war against domination, the 
prosecution of the war furnishes an opportunity for internal dominating 
commercial interests of the several nations to entrench the power of the 
state in its auxiliary capacity to private business. The war has imposed 
two conflicting obligations on lovers of liberty. As the choice presents 
itself it hardly seems to be one of love but of hate ; whether you hate 
more the imperial intention of Germany or of private business. If you 
are jealous lovers of liberty you hate both. 

Professor Veblen suggests some possible ground for hope that the war 
may not serve the interests of the business man completely. He says 
that it will not result in the same degree as past wars have done in the 
renewal of patriotism. He expects the common soldiers on their return 
from the war to bring back as they have always done, " a venomous 
hatred of the enemies they have missed killing ; " but victorious or van- 
quished they will not come back with the adulation for their superior 
officers and statesmen or in the spirit of servility towards officers which 
has been in the past an enslaving heritage of war. Credit will be 
charged up impersonally, he believes, to the account of technology. At 
the present moment it seems that a large amount of this credit will go 
to the submarine or the undiscovered device for submarine destruction. 

The influence of modern technology has without doubt encouraged 
skepticism and disrespect of personages, but it is questionable whether 
in the prosecution of the war this modern phase of social relationships 
will have been advanced sufficiently to affect the relative position of 
the business man and the common man. Professor Veblen finds that 
prosecution of war has much the same effect on the psychology of a 
people as have the operations of peace; both, in the same way, have 
been denatured through the application of mechanics. The war is 
not needed to develop that happy skepticism and disrespect for 
personages that had occurred to so considerable an extent in times of 
peace. 

If the war contributes elements which make for the advantage of the 
common man by placing the business man in a position of disadvan- 
tage, they seem to be outside the realm of calculation or prophecy. 
Their occurrence also is directly endangered by the submission of the 
common man to the increase of state power under the business man's 
direction. The common man serves democracy as he opposes all 
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increases of state power autocratically assumed and administered , even 
if assumed to fight the menace of German imperial ambitions. 

The inevitable result of the war, in the light of what calculable con- 
ditions we have to go on, is the strengthening of state power with in- 
creased dictation over the affairs of the common man. If Germany 
dictates terms of peace or materially influences the settlement of terms, 
the business man will be forced to abandon his wasteful method of 
sabotage, and under German leadership and domination adopt as an 
internal state policy, industrial strategy. Under these conditions the 
common man will be forced, so far as he may be forced, and how far 
is uncertain, into the position of serving the state and the business pur- 
pose more effectively than heretofore. 

If the Allied nations dictate terms of peace they will be placed in 
the position of rendering some accounting, however slight, to the tradi- 
tions of their people, that is, to the common interest they ostensibly 
represent. They will not have the excuse for maintaining the state 
equipment for carrying forward their international and domestic trade 
policy which they would have in case of a German victory. Upon the 
common man's show of self-regard during the war and the peace 
settlement, will depend the accounting to be rendered him, and the 
success of the business man in diverting, with the co-operation of the 
state, the benefits of war to his private account. 

For the perpetuation of peace, Professor Veblen counts on the elim- 
ination of dynasties and the neutralization of the factors which make 
for the control of business interests. The factors which he specifies 
are a protective tariff, national registration of shipping (the interna- 
tional regulation, he believes, can be entrusted to England, which has 
maintained sea neutrality in times of peace) , and national protection of 
citizens who expatriate themselves in the pursuit of pleasure and profits. 

But will the elimination of these outworn customs, no longer of ser- 
vice to the common man, occur, as Professor Veblen suggests, merely 
by the method of neglect? Established customs and institutions are 
crowded out, rather than lopped off. As in the case of human traits 
they are inhibited when something of greater value and significance is 
introduced. The perpetuation of peace requires the self-assertion of 
the common man and his interests. So far he has expressed himself 
in opposition only to abuse. He has introduced nothing of a substi- 
tute character. His opposition, it may be, is a sort of pre-vocational 
training for contributions to come. Peace perpetuation waits on his 
contribution, whatever that may be and whenever it may come. 

Helen Marot. 
New York. 



